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The Study of Spontaneous Psi Experiences 


EMANUEL K. SCHWARTZ 


The occurrence of spontaneous psi or psychical experiences has not 
been limited to any particular age or sex group or social class, or to 
any one historical period. It is true however that at certain stages in 
the development of society psi experiences seem to occur with greater 
frequency. They seem to be associated closely with social crises, in this 
way paralleling their appearance in an individual’s life history. It 
would seem that the atmosphere of acceptance or resistance, that 
is, the cultural bias in favor of or against these experiences, may have 
some bearing upon their incidence and upon the sociological group 
or class in which they appear. I have already pointed out in another 
context that in the last fifty years transitional and critical stages, 
especially related to war, have tended to sponsor the occurrence and 
reporting of these experiences.! 


It must be kept in mind that the statistics concerning spontaneous 
psi are even more unreliable than those describing the frequency of 
mental illnesses. There is always a disparity between the actual inci- 
dence in any population and the number of reported cases. A census 
of hallucinations is never accurate or reliable. Even with good polling 


1 Tomorrow Magazine, Vol. VIII, October, 1948, p. 58. 
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techniques the cultural atmosphere may provoke a reluctance to report- 
ing psi experiences. Moreover, the reliability of statistics is directly re- 
lated to the quality of the sampling as well as to the polling technique. 
A fruitful survey is yet to be conducted in this country. 


The question has been raised theoretically and practically in experi- 
mental situations whether psi experiences can be fostered. One of the 
purposes of this article is to encourage the prompt reporting to the 
American Society for Psychical Research of every psi experience 
no matter how unimportant in scientific or personal significance it 
may seem to be to the person who has experienced it. No spontaneous 
case honestly reported at once in detail is too trivial. Even experi- 
ences that are only suggestively “parapsvchological” should be re- 
ported. For vague hunches and chance coincidences may contain the 
nucleus of some psi element, especially if the human being who has 
the experience, experiences at the same time an emotional awareness 
of its being ‘“‘parapsychological.” It is my opinion that the accom- 
panying affect, the sense of conviction that the experience is “‘para- 
psychological,” is the critical factor that distinguishes the psi ex- 
perience from the chance occurrence or coincidence. 


Incidentally, I feel that it would be far better if workers in psychical 
research spoke of experiences rather than plicnomena. The word 
phenomenon in this context has for many a magical connotation 
which tends to increase resistance; it suggests the spectacular rather 
than the natural. The concept of phenomenon in this context seems 
to presuppose a separation of the experience from the experiencing 
agency. These experiences do not occur isolated in time and space like 
transoceanic landing strips dangling from the sky. They are not 
separated from the human being, nor do they occur mechanically or 


automatically as a result of conditions, circumstances, or factors 
unrelated to human beings. 


At least three important functions might be served if every psi 
experience were to be reported.” First, it would provide a repository 
for the collection of spontaneous experiences. A treasury of experi- 
ences could then be worked over so as to organize, classify, and 
systematize the experiences. Second, those persons who would willing- 
ly cooperate could provide significant life-history material and per- 
sonality data for correlating character structure and personality traits 
with types of experiences. Only in this way will the context in 
which they appear be understood. Only in this way will light be 
thrown on the basic problem in psychical research, namely, knowl- 


2It is not known at this time whether so-called evidential cases serve neces- 
sarily the same needs as nonevidential cases. Moreover, available techniques for 
determining what is evidential are still quite crude. 
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edge of the human need these experiences tend to satisfy whether or 
not they are evidential. Third, experiences could be investigated and 
studied for their “evidential” quality. 


The purpose of this paper then is twofold. First, we wish to en- 
courage the careful and detailed recording and reporting of every 
instance of psi experience. This may mean the keeping of a diary of 
dreams, hunches, premonitions, and other forms of awareness for 
correlation with actual events. Secondly, we seek the serious coopera- 
tion of all who have such experiences to provide sufficient data from 
their life history to be used in personality study for the determination 
of the psychodynamics of the particular experience. 


The A.S.P.R. can function as the place to which such experiences 
are to be reported. And in this connection a few cases of spontaneous 
experiences recently reported to the Society are given here. It will 
be noted that no effort is being made at this point to examine these 
cases with a view to validation or psychodynamic interpretation. We 
are interested in them simply as human experiences and we shall 
respect the wishes of those who communicate with us concerning how 
the experiences are to be used and how far they are willing to go in 
cooperating with our program of personality research. 


Many of the recent cases are connected with the war. The follow- 
ing are reports from soldiers: 


“T thought of a friend in Germany, also in the Army, 


who I imagined got into a fight with a German and killed 
him. This later was proved to be true.” 


* * * 


“During my time in the Army, I had an experience. I 
was in combat in Europe where a cousin of mine was also, 
and at the time he was killed in action I had a funny feeling 
that something happened to him, but I could not figure out 
what it was exactly.” 


x * * 
Quite a number of soldiers reported experiences like this one: 
“During the war I was a forward observer (eyes of the 
artillery) and perched in my hide-out one time in Italy. I 
was aware of a stillness that to me seemed to forebode some- 
thing bad. I felt that behind the string of hills in front of 


me the Germans were moving up heavy artillery, and even- 
tually I found out that my ‘hunch’ was correct.” 


* * * 


Another soldier while in combat area was sent to the 
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psychiatrist. He was quite upset, he said, because of what 
had happened the previous day. 


His outfit was camped on the side of a mountain the top 
of which was frequently “blotted out” by fog and low hang- 
ing clouds. He was standing on the “chow line” in front of 
the mess tent waiting his turn when an airplane was heard 
in the clouds overhead. A B-26 dove out of the clouds, then 
rose again and seemed to circle in the sky. The soldier be- 
came quite agitated because he knew that the top of a moun- 
tain was there, but did the pilot of the plane know it? 
Suddenly he became quite certain that the plane would crash 
into the mountain top. At that moment the B-26 came out of 
the fog very close to where the mountain was, turned, and 
its wing hit the side of the mountain. The plane skidded down 
the side of the mountain and exploded in flames. The soldier 
was somewhat confused as to whether he had caused the acci- 
dent or whether he could have in some way prevented it. 


* %* * 


Some of the experiences that came out of the war were had by 
members of families of men in the service. The following report of a 
mother is an unusual example of this kind of experience: 


“Our son, W., when he was twenty years old, left his 
studies at the University to join the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, and immediately was sent out to Western Canada for 
his training. In August, 1941, having completed his course 
of training, he was sent to England where he was immediately 
engaged in active service as a pilot attached to the R.A.F. 

“For nearly three years, in England, he took part in many 
outstandingly hazardous missions and operations, including 
the Dieppe Beach Landing of August, 1942, and also, as we 
have since learned, at least two lone (one plane) missions 
which required weeks of advance practice, and regarding 
which the crew was warned that they were not likely to 
return. 

“On June 2nd, 1944, we received notice that he was 
‘missing after air operations the night of May 31—June 1, 
1944.’ My husband at once cabled to an influential friend of 
ours, and begged for all possible particulars. Meantime, I 
personally refused to believe that ‘missing’ meant ‘killed,’ 
and I would not allow myself to think of our son, W., as 
other than safe somewhere and in hiding. 

“On June 8th my husband received the following reply to 
his cable: ‘Not permitted to divulge details but mission 
special and Ministry regard situation as not unhopeful.—G.’ 
In view of the reputation of the British Air Ministry for 
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exceeding conservativeness, we felt justified in holding high 
hopes upon receipt of that message. But on June 20th we 
received a cable from another friend which stated, in part, 
that our son ‘did not reach destination Holland night of bad 
thunderstorm’! 


“For me, the effect of this cable was devastating. It seemed 
to crash all the hopes which we had built up. If the informa- 
tion was correct then the implication was inescapable that 
the plane had been forced down into the sea on its way to 
Holland, due to the thunderstorm. For we knew that our air 
crews tried to avoid, as far as possible, flying over land in 
enemy territory, in order to avoid enemy fighters. We would 
therefore expect our crew to have taken the oversea route 
to Holland, which was also the shortest. 


“It was now nearly three weeks since they had taken off 
the night of May 31st, and had not meantime been reported 
as having been picked up at sea. Then there seemed no hope, 
if the information was correct. 


“The shock of this cable was very dreadful. I had been so 
hopeful that I was unprepared for it. Gradually, I tried to 
force myself not to believe the news in the cable. I felt I 
must keep on hoping. So I said to my husband, ‘It can’t be 
true. I am sure he is safe.” My husband said nothing. Then 
I said to him, ‘I know W. must be alive! I’m sure if he 
were not alive he would let me know somehow.’ 


“*How could he, Mother ?’ 


“But I kept thinking—he would let me know—somehow. 
Then suddenly my glance fell on an electric alarm clock, 
which belonged to W., but which I had kept beside my bed 
ever since he had gone away, nearly three years before. 


“At this point I will digress—regarding his clock. The 
morning that W. left home for the last time, to embark for 
England, we were all down on the sidewalk, about to get 
into the car to drive to the airport. W. caught my eve and 
gave me a cheery wink, saying, ‘Cheer up, Mum!’ He looked 
at me thoughtfully for a second; then he said, ‘Hold every- 
thing a moment!’ With that he dashed back up the outside 
front steps to the house again, two steps at a time. (There 
are 42 steps before you reach the front door.) Then on up 
to his bedroom on the third floor. By the time I had reached 
the front door, wondering what he had forgotten, he was 
down again, carrying with him his electric clock which he 
had always greatly prized. ‘Here Mum, here’s my clock! 





3 As later learned, however, this information was not accurate. The plane 
did in fact reach Holland, but was shot down while coming in to land on a 
supposedly secret field. 
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It keeps swell time. You keep it, Mum—until I get back 
—See!’ From that day on I kept his clock beside my bed, 
and it kept perfect time—always—never one minute out. 

“Now I will come back again to the night of June 20th, 
1944, when we had received the cable. As soon as my eyes 
fell on W.’s clock, I cried, ‘His clock! That’s W.’s clock! 
He told me to keep it till he got back. If W. were not living 
I know his clock would stop!’ 

“The words were hardly out of my mouth when a whining, 
whirring noise began to come from the clock. It got louder 
and louder. Then suddenly it stopped—and everything was 
quiet. 

“We were both staring at the clock. ‘What happened ? 
What was that noise?’ exclaimed my husband. ‘It’s his clock 
—it has stopped! I said. ‘The devil!’ exclaimed my husband. 
‘That must mean there is no hope,’ I said. 

“The clock never went again. The following morning I 
took it down to our leading jeweler and asked him please 
to repair it, ‘no matter how long it took or how much it 
cost.’ I did not tell him why. A week or so later, I received a 
report from the jeweler saying that the clock was completely 
irreparable. All he could suggest was putting a new set of 
works in the old case, which is what he did. 


Later on, when we were forced to accept the evidence 
that our son had lost his life—the fact that his clock had 
stopped just at the very moment when my husband and I 
were looking at it, and when I was saying that if he were 
not living, the clock would have stopped, that fact has given 
me more comfort than anything else. It seemed that W. was 
with us, and had heard me. He is our only son.’* 


* * * 


Many seemingly insignificant experiences are reported in connec- 
tion with gambling, horse-racing, and baseball. 


“In card playing, before discarding, many times something 
seemed to dictate I should not discard one card even though 


4The husband of our informant supplied the following testimony : 


“T confirm to the extent of my possible personal knowledge all the facts 
given in my wife’s two letters to you, of even date herewith, concerning 
the details of the reception by us of reports from Ottawa and from abroad 
that my son, W., was missing after a war mission by air assigned to him as 
pilot in the R.A.F. and concerning a clock belonging to my son, then placed 
in my wife's bedroom, which ceased working and stopped abruptly on the 
evening of June 20th, 1944, exactly as my wife has related. 

“My wife made a memorandum in detail of the clock incident and does 
not have to depend on her memory for the sequence of facts. I cannot con- 
firm the exact phraseology of the conversation between my wife and me 
at the time, but I do know that the remarks cited are substantially correct.” 
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the decision may have been contrary to the logic of the game.” 


* * * 


Other experiences that are frequently discarded as of no conse- 
quence are related to the receipt of letters or telephone calls, or meet- 
ing someone not in the ordinary course of events. 


““My mother seems to have a sixth sense. At one time she 
was waiting in a doctor’s office for some treatment of a 
minor ailment. The doorbell rang in the outer office. At that 
instant my mother knew that it was her cousin (who was at 
that moment furthest from her mind and whom she had not 
seen for over a year). It turned out to be so.” 


e 


x * x 

“Quite a number of times I have had a melody, usually 
classical, on my mind all day, and then I have heard it played 
later in the day. The melodies were not those that are often 


heard.” 
* * * 


By far the largest number and greatest variety of experiences are 
connected with dreams. 


“Tt was in a dream. I entered a movie theatre, looked 
around, took a drink of water, bought some candy and then 
sat down. Several weeks later these experiences actually 
happened to me. When they did happen, I immediately re- 
called the dream that I had had previously and all the events 
happened in consecutive order.” 


* * * 


“T dreamed of being in a bakery restaurant. Everything 
was quite clear in the dream and a while afterwards I 
entered just such a bakery, ate the same things, had the 
same waitress, etc, in actual life.” 


* * * 





“My father told me that when he was a young man and 
County Commissioner of Schools, he frequently had to give 
examinations for new teachers. The night before such an 
examination he dreamed that the following day he would 
see the woman he was going to marry. During the examina- 
tion a young woman came up to ask him a question about the 
examination. She was dressed and looked like the woman he 
had dreamed of. He was so repelled by the idea that he 
treated her very nastily. Several years after my parents 
were married and were discussing the places they had each 
gone to school, my mother related having taken a teacher’s 
examination on one occasion, and how sarcastically she was 
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treated by the examiner. They then realized that she was the 
same person who had come to my father to ask a question.” 


x * x 
Sometimes the dream is told to someone upon awakening. 


“When I awakened my husband, H., the early morning 
of June 1, 1948, he said that while his brother was flying, the 
plane’s wing came off. At the instant I awakened him the 
fuselage was plummeting to earth. He was rather peeved 
for not having been able to see the concluding event. Shortly 
after this dream, my husband received a letter from his 
mother in Europe informing him that his brother had been 
killed in a plane accident. He had been flying on a business 
trip when a wing of the plane came off.” 


* * * 


Sometimes the dream arises in the course of psychoanalytic treat- 
ment. 


A patient told her analyst that she had had a dream a 
few days before their weekly session on Saturday. She 
dreamt that she had awakened with the alarm clock and that, 
as was her wont, she decided to get in five additional minutes 
of sleep. When she reawakened — in the dream — she felt 
that she had overslept and that she was going to be late for 
her session with the analyst. But she tried to calm herself by 
remembering it was not Saturday but Friday. (It was in 
reality Wednesday morning when she had the dream.) 
Nevertheless, she felt she had to hurry to get to the 
analyst’s office. She dressed hastily and as she began to pull 
on her nylon stockings she noticed, to her increased anxiety, 
that one of them was damaged. It was not the usual length- 
wise, vertical run but a peculiar horizontal cut. At this point 
she awakened. 


On Saturday morning following the dream as she was 
preparing in fact to go to the analyst’s office, she took a 
pair of nylon hose from a drawer. To her astonishment one 
of the stockings had the same “peculiar horizontal cut.” 


* * * 


Many experiences that are reported come out of diaries. This 
raises the whole question of records. It is unfortunate that all too 
often the reports are based solely upon the memory of the person 
who has the experience; and all too often the memory of the “para- 
psychological” hunch or awareness occurs after the event. The 
memory is, therefore, not reliable. We have seen this happen even 
in such cases where records were kept, but the entry was made only 
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after the occurrence of the real life situation which the person con- 
nected with some previous psi experience. This kind of ex post facto 
remembering is of questionable value from the point of view of 
validation, but has value, nevertheless, from the point of view of our 
personality study. Here is an example of such a case. 


“T am quoting from my diary. “Today when I was walking 
downtown for some reason I thought of my shoes. They 
were plain walking shoes such as I have often had. I glanced 
in a passing window to see if they were muddy or in any 
unusual condition. Before I had gone more than a few blocks, 
a woman stopped me by touching my arm. She was a stranger 
to me, and I was trying to remember if I had ever met her, 
when she said. “Where did you buy your shoes? I have been 
looking for a pair like them.” It is hardly possible that she 


had seen me looking at them, as we were going in opposite 
directions.’ ” 


This experience then was entered in the diary after it had occurred. 
No one had been told about it nor was any record made until after 
both parts of the experience, the so-called precognitive and the actual 
event, took place. 

x *k x 


The important thing in record-keeping is that a consistent and 
detailed record be kept of every dream and of every premonition and 
that the record be kept day by day regardless of whether immediate 
real events can be correlated with them or not. It may be that the 


experience will not be able to be correlated with real events for some 
time to come. 


Some of the diary material is of questionable value because the 
dream or the experience is recorded simultaneously with the occur- 
rence of the event. The following condensed selections from one 
person’s diary for 1947 provide a variety of examples of experiences. 


“January 9. Dream two nights ago of pursuing some 
criminals in a car at night, then being pursued by a disguised 
or stolen car. Next day’s big news for our locality (first 
heard of over radio at breakfast) was of pursuit by police 
of four boy criminals from our small local country high 
school. They had committed a number of serious robberies 
and stolen a car; all roads out of our county were covered 
by the police who were chasing them.” 


“February 4. Dream of train trip. Next day, February 
5, feature story of paper was a terrible wreck of the San 


Joaquin Daylight, S. P. train from San Francisco (or Oak- 
land) to Los Angeles.” 
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“February 6. Dream of rescuing two squirrels in a white, 
syuare box; and I thought, as I woke up, ‘Well, that’s one 
silly dream I won't expect to find echoed next day some- 
where — squirrels!’ But that day I went into Berkeley (we 
live about 15 miles out of Berkeley, Calif., in the country) 
and to a bookstore where I went first to the valentine depart- 
ment, intending to get some valentines for the children. In 
the second section of the valentine counter, the first thing to 
catch my eye was a card with a squirrel on it, and next to 
it, one with what at first glance I thought were two squirrels, 
but which were apparently intended to be skunks. I had not 
seen any valentines or greeting cards recently, as I seldom 
go into town; but the white square envelope or card effect, 
combined with the squirrel motif, seemed to echo the previous 
night’s dream. (There are no squirrels commonly seen in 
our locality, incidentally.)” 


“June 30. Dream of something about watches; in dream 
I had a small watch pinned on, old-fashioned type. One of 
my daughters brought her watch to the breakfast table (not 
her habit) asking if it could be fixed.” 


“October 25. Dream of receiving a letter from E. A., 
which I did not regard as in the least likely to be fulfilled, 
as E. A. almost never writes to me. In tonight’s mail, a 
letter from E. A’s mother, the first in months, and most of 
it about E. A., her daughter.” 


“Undated. Dream of wearing both my wedding and en- 
gagement rings, something I have not done for a long time 
as the engagement ring is too small for my finger. Just as 
I woke in the morning, K., my 8 year old daughter, came 
from another room to my bedside to show me she was 
wearing two rings, play jewelry of course. (She does not 
wear rings ordinarily. )” 


“Undated. While I do some work in my bedroom, I am 
reflecting rather sadly to myself on the shortness of the time 
of our children’s littleness, how soon they are grown up. 
I then went into another room where K. was playing and 
she greeted me with these words: ‘Mommy, what are you 
going to do when we are all grown up and go away?’ ” 


* * * 


The history of the development of any branch of knowledge sug- 
gests that human beings tend to organize their life experiences. 
Science has developed through the process of organizing facts and 
observations of nature and then ultimately of testing them in the 
laboratory. Unfortunately, too often a third step is neglected, namely, 
to test the findings of the laboratory once again in nature. 
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The field of psychical research is no exception. For centuries men 
have attempted to find some way of systematizing and rationalizing 
the occurrence of inexplicable “phenomena” now generally called psi. 
The “phenomena” include the whole range of magic, soothsaying, 
necromancy, animal magnetism, and “mind over matter.” Today we 
have technical terms, more respectable words, which we apply to 
these selfsame “phenomena”: telepathy, clairvoyance, extrasensory 
perception, precognition, psychokinesis, apparitions, and survival. 
Whatever the descriptive term, so far as the human being is con- 
cerned the problem is the same. Here are experiences presumptively 
objective which seem to defy the known laws of nature. The words 
then describe the “phenomena” and not the experiencing agency. In 


this sense the study of psychical “phenomena” has not been a study 
of life experiences. 


The psychical research societies began their organized study of 
psi about seventy years ago. They went directly to nature and to 
life. They gathered the experiences as they occurred, examined and 
analyzed them, and then attempted to draw reasonable conclusions 
concerning them. The next steps were to attempt to repeat or re- 
produce such experiences at will, and in this connection the first 


experiments were established and the first experimental investigations 
of mediums were conducted. Today there are a few laboratory situa- 
tions in different parts of the world devoted to the controlled, system- 
atic investigation of these experiences. 


Unfortunately, however, in this country at least, psi experiences in 
vivo, that is, in nature, have largely been neglected.» These are 
generally called spontaneous cases, psi experiences which have oc- 
curred without plan or premeditation and without conscious or willful 
effort on the part of the person having such an experience. But even 
when spontaneous cases have been studied, they have commonly been 
investigated from the point of view of the “validity” ot the experience, 
that is, its evidential character. In the main, the experiences have 
been viewed not as human experiences, but as abstract, isolated 
“phenomena.” That is, the experiences have been studied for their own 


sake and the human being who had the experience has often been 
neglected. 


Most of the research efforts and funds have been devoted to the 
study of the evidential character of the experiences. Only here and 
there have studies been made of the personality of the participants 


5 The outstanding exception is “Human Experiences,” Parts I and II, by 


Walter Franklin Prince, B.S.P.R., Bulletin XIV, September, 1931 and Bulletin 
XX, April, 1933. 
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in such experiences.® If progress in the accumulation of knowledge 
is to be made, then we cannot continue to study psi as if it were a 
chemical reaction in a test tube, or the interrelated movements of 
some binary star, or the effects of erosion upon the soil. 

Psi is an experience of living organisms and cannot be dissociated 
from the organism in which it arises. No psi experience has ever been 
reported or can one be conceived in fact without the agency of a living 
human being. It would seem then that the study of psi divorced from 
the study of the human personality is a meaningless and barren 
undertaking. 

The study of spontaneous cases, it has already been noted, has 
been too long neglected. This is partly due to the fact that there is 
a cultural resistance to talking about and especially to claiming such 
experiences. Moreover the emphasis in this country since 1930 has 
been predominantly in the direction of attempting to “prove the 
existence of psi,” or to determine the conditions governing it. It would 
seem that the emphasis should rather be to accept the existence of 
human beings who claim to have psi experiences and to study the 
human beings as well as the experiences. 


The cooperati n of all members of psychical research societies and 
others interested in these problems is needed if significant progress 
is to be made in the future. Careful records need to be kept not only 
of the specific experience but also of the context in which it appears 
in the life history of the person having such an experience. This 
means information about the economic, social, and emotional events 
in which the psi experience is embedded. Cooperation is needed in 
the complete and detailed reporting of these experiences and sur- 
rounding events so as to make a large mass of data available for 
scientific study. Cooperation is needed also in providing research 
workers with the supplementary information out of the life history 
of the person having psi experiences so as to establish an under- 
standing of the human needs that these experiences tend to satisfy. 
The A.S.P.R. invites all members and readers of this JouRNAL to 
participate in the study of spontaneous experiences. 


6 The problem of personality factors is extremely complex. It is not yet 
known how more than one person participates in a spontaneous psi experience. 
Another article will follow in this JourNAL in which questions of personality 


will be discussed and some hypotheses about personalities having psi experiences 
will be formulated. 





A Visit to the S.P.R. in London 


GARDNER MURPHY 


By taking advantage of the period immediately after the close of 
classes, it was possible for me to make a brief visit to the Society for 
Psychical Research in June of this year. I could thus become re- 
acquainted with many old friends among the research group, meet 
many of the newer research people, see the headquarters and members 
of the Staff at Tavistock Square, and at the reception and dinner 
meet a larger number of people interested in psychical research in 
Britain. Rather than a formal chronological account, this will be a 
series of personal impressions regarding our British colleagues, the 
situation they face, the nature of their thought, and the character of 
their present investigation; I hope it will make the British group 
more vividly real to our readers. 

I would mention the warm hospitality shown me by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Salter, at their home, The Crown House, in Newport, Essex. 
They gave me a sense of the extraordinary continuity and steadiness 
of purpose which the Society for Psychical Research has maintained 
over the years. (Mrs. Salter was Miss Helen de G. Verrall, daughter 
of the two Cambridge scholars whose work meant so much for 
psychical research in the early years of this century and herself a 
contributor to the cross-correspondences, and later a student of the 
modus operandi of trance.) It meant much to me to hear the Salters’ 
emphasis upon the phase-like character of research in all the sciences ; 
the fact that the cross-correspondence type of work had its period, 
while today carefully controlled and quantitative studies take the 
position of greatest prominence, each phase fulfilling itself and leading 
to something new; they emphasized the futility of trying to recapture 
that which characterized another period and stressed the catholicity 
of spirit necessary to recognize that the new step in any period may 
be one for which there has been no evident preparation in the work 
just preceding it. I found an extraordinarily confident and generous 
attitude toward “new faces, other minds,” who are today carrying 
on in a direction quite different from that in which the elder states- 
men had defined the path of the Society. 

Mr. Salter took me over to Cambridge, where I spent a day and 
a half with the warm, hospitable, and generous Professor R. H. 
Thouless, who shared with me a broad range of psychological inter- 
ests as well as those related to psychical research. Professor Thouless 
described to me some simple, homely experiments which he believed 
he and others could effectively carry out without elaborate equip- 
ment. He introduced me also to Professor C. D. Broad, with whom 
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I had dinner at Trinity College, and to Dr. Mason, a young chemist 
who had been reading extensively in American research literature, 
including the reports of the Duke University Laboratory, and who 
was full of ideas about ways in which to trace out relationships 
between paranormal and normal processes, with special reference to 
studies of the nervous system 

Also at Cambridge I spent a delightful morning with Dr. Eric 
Dingwall, as alert as ever and full of precise information regarding 
a variety of “human oddities,” including those related to the para- 
normal events of the medieval and Renaissance periods, as well as 
more recent centuries. He is compiling a second volume of Some 
Human Oddities. | gained from him especially a sense of the amazing 
uniformity, the essentially unaltered picture as far as_ psychical 
phenomena are concerned, from the Greco-Roman period to the 
present; much that seems to the layman to be a series of gaps is all 
filled in for a scholar like Dingwall. Reports on hauntings, polter- 
geists, precognitive dreams, long-distance telepathy, and trance utter- 
ances purporting to come from the deceased, etc., maintain a rather 
steady flow through the centuries. Little nuggets of apparently genuine 
phenomena get wrapped and swaddled in a mass of misunderstanding 
or superstition, until the scientific world loses its perspective and 
refuses to investigate those very facts which might be most revolu- 
tionary in providing a new direction. 

At London again, I had the very delightful opportunity to visit 
Miss Isabel Newton, for many years the Secretary of the S.P.R. 
She was at the time in the hospital awaiting an operation. We have 
since learned that she has made a good recovery. The present 
Secretary, Miss Edna Horsell, was generously helpful. Others with 
whom I talked at the Society headquarters, Mr. Fraser Nicol, Dr. 
Donald West, and Mrs. Hedda Carington, helped to give me perspec- 
tive regarding the very wide variety of research interests now being 
pursued, and enabled me to fill out to some degree the amazing 
picture of the vision and courage of the late Whately Carington, 
who, in the last years of his life, faced such huge obstacles. It was 
also delightful to learn from Dr. West that he would soon make a 
brief trip to the United States, at which occasion it is hoped that 
those at the American S.P.R. headquarters, as well as those at the 
Duke University Laboratory, will have the opportunity to get 
acquainted .with him. The Rev. C. Drayton Thomas kindly invited 
me for luncheon to discuss the mediumship of Mrs. Osborne Leonard 
and Mr. Leslie Flint, and Dr. and Mrs. B. P. Wiesner invited Profes- 
sor Thouless and me to take lunch with them. Dr. John Hettinger 
hospitably shared with me his current work in telepathy with pictures, 


along the lines described in his volume Exploring the Ultra- 
Perceptive Faculty. 
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I had two sittings with mediums whose names were suggested to 
me by Miss Mercy Phillimore, of the London Spiritualist Alliance. 
Miss Phillimore was most understanding and gracious, and Mrs. 
Christabel S. Nicholson very kindly offered me the use of her flat 
for the sittings and shared with me a number of her other interests 
in the realm of psychical investigations. 

I had a most delightful evening with Mr. and Mrs. G. N. M. 
Tyrrell and Miss Gertrude Johnson at Reigate. Mr. Tyrrell, whose 
series of highly creative experimental studies and scholarly articles 
and books has done so much to give integration to the picture of 
where we now stand in psychical research, told me of a new book 
upon which he at present is working. It will deal with the reasons 
for resistance to new findings in science, with psychical research as 
one illustration of an area which scientists fear to touch. To my 
intense gratification, he said he planned to resume experimental work 
in telepathy, with Miss Johnson as percipient, as soon as this volume 
is completed. Miss Johnson apparently continues to receive telepathic 
impressions constantly, and she is eager to participate again in 
experiments. 

Having spent so many years in the pursuit of gifted telepathic 
subjects, I was naturally carried away by a very special feeling of 
admiration and gratification in talking with Dr. S. G. Soal about the 
present state of his own experiments. Though he had spent decades 
in the quest for gifted subjects, with monotonously negative results, 
he was finally rewarded for all his patience in encountering the 
highly gifted subject in precognition, Mr. Basil Shackleton. He had 
found, through a clue offered by Whately Carington, that Shackleton 
was characteristically scoring not on the target item exposed at the 
very instant of his response, but on the item which was to come next, 
or two steps ahead, in the series; that is, there was a consistent 
forward displacement. (There were significant backward displace- 
ments also.) Although experimental work with Mr. Shackleton had 
to come to a close when he left England, work with another highly 
gifted subject, Mrs. Gloria Stewart, has continued now for a period 
of about four years, as already reported in the 1947 Myers Memorial 
Lecture. Mrs. Stewart has been maintaining, week after week and 
month after month, an amazingly high scoring average in tests of 
direct telepathy in which rigidly safeguarded methods are used.! In 


1 The reader interested in the method used by Soal should consult “Experi- 
ments in Precognitive Telepathy,” by S. G. Soal and K. M. Goldney, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLVIT, 1943, pp. 21-150, and “The Experimental Situation in 
Psychical Research,” by S. G. Soal, being the Ninth Frederic W. H. Myers 
Memorial Lecture, Society for Psychical Research, 1947. Or see the condensa- 


tion of this paper, appearing in the Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 13, June, 
1949, pp. 79-100. 
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the record sheets which Soal showed me at the University of London, 
the typical unit of work is 200 calls, five different animal pictures 
being used. The chance of a hit is one in five, so that by chance 
alone we should expect forty guesses out of 200, on the average, to 
be correct. Week after week the data consistently give figures averag- 
ing around fifty or more correct out of 200, except where some 
experimental variation is introduced which is especially designed to 
show whether some factors block the operation of the telepathic 
process—which, in fact, is often the case. Dr. Soal’s own full report 
can soon be expected. I also talked with Mr. Bateman, one of the 
group of observers who have steadfastly remained with Soal to 
maintain a high level of vigilance and to guarantee that no results 
should ever be contingent upon Soal’s unsupported personal testimony. 
One thing that struck me about the account of the work is that all 
the members of the research team are lovers of music. Having some- 
thing in common might well operate, as Carington would have said, 
in terms of a K-idea, facilitating telepathic associations; or one might 
prefer to phrase the situation in terms of congeniality and emotional 
release. 

The reception preceding the Presidential Address allowed me to 
meet a large number of members of the Society and others, and to 
chat with people I would not otherwise have had a chance to know. 
The reader can imagine my profound gratification in personally 
meeting Mrs. Osborne Leonard who, by her devoted service through 
a life-time of mediumship, has accomplished as much for psychical 
research as any living person. I would also especially mention a good 
talk with Mr. Denys Parsons, and note the pleasure of meeting again 
Miss Ina Jephson, whose clairvoyance experiments are well-known 
to both British and American investigators. I had also a pleasant, if 
brief, chat with Dr. Laurence Bendit, author of the volume Para- 
normal Cognition. 


Immediately after the Presidential Address, a dinner was held in 
my honor, at which some forty of those most closely identified with 
psychical research were present. Being seated between Mrs. Salter 
and Mrs. K. M. Goldney, I was able to follow up further clues on the 
experimental work of the Society. Mrs. Goldney’s comments on the 
Soal-Goldney experiments in precognition were of interest in rounding 
out the picture given me by Dr. Soal and Mr. Bateman, and con- 
firmed my feeling that these investigations are among the most 
important of all those in progress in the world. 


While this report deals primarily with psychical research and 
the people carrying it out, I will just mention in a sentence that I 
also greatly enjoyed a visit and an address at the British Psychological 
Society, and a conversation with a number of British psychologists. 
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Dr. Thouless, more than anyone else, is working steadily on breaking 
down the absurd barriers which exist between psychology and 
psychical research in his country and which afford nearly as serious 
a handicap to progress there as is the case here in the United States. 

In summary, I got the feeling of great vitality and wisdom on 
the part of a small nucleus of thoughtful and energetic people who, 
despite losses in the pioneer group of earlier years, have found a way 
to do incisive and permanently valuable research, even in the midst 
of the gravest economic and social difficulties. Nothing can ever 
atone for the fact that I came to England too late to see Whately 
Carington again, but his presence was felt. 


While most of my feeling about the S.P.R. and its contribution 
to our basic human knowledge is one of confidence and congratula- 
tion, I must add that it is quite terrifying to see by what a slender 
thread so vast an undertaking hangs: the loss of even one more of 
the leaders at this time would be a heavy blow, and the loss of two 
or three among those at the heart of the enterprise, who have given 
themselves so unstintingly to its direction, might cause a disorienta- 
tion, a setting-back, from which it would take long years to recover. 
The American reader must not think of the S.P.R. as a band of 
hundreds, or even dozens, of alert people of the sort who could be 
sent out with record sheets to collect data such as were gathered for 
Phantasms of the Living or for the “Census of Hallucinations.” It 
may well be that public interest is slowly growing, but the people 
who are actually doing the work are very few. For that very reason 
their work is all the more precious. But it is a precarious effort, at 
best, which depends upon the accident of time and place in the 
recruitment of a few individuals here and there. If the American 
reader could listen to Donald West, Denys Parsons, and the other 
younger research people who grasp the magnitude and difficulties 
of the field, I think he would agree that building a broader research 
group is the primary essential. Only a few members of such a group 
could manage, of course, to find professional status for themselves 
on university or other scientific staffs, the majority having to work 
for the sheer love of the problems involved. 

On the whole, the British problems and the American problems 
seem to me to be about the same. The groups supporting the entire 
enterprise are small; the funds very limited; and the types of 
phenomena reported to headquarters extensive and voluminous, but 
mostly fragmentary or ill-substantiated, so that an enormous amount 
of time and effort has to go into following up on cases which, upon 
closer examination, turn out not to have been worth while. A large 
number of mediums flourish, but under present conditions the number 
with striking phenomena and a readiness to sit regularly under 
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conditions suitable for investigation is discouragingly small. The 
number of young students familiar with modern research methods 
is not large, but even more serious is the shortage of mature people 
able to guide them, and a shortage of the facilities necessary for their 
training. Work is done, nevertheless, by research men of power like 
Soal, Tyrrell, and, earlier, Carington, and a great deal is contributed 
by those strong supporters who make their work possible through 
providing an organizational framework and day-by-day encourage- 
ment. 


It is therefore not to an abstraction like “psychical research in 
Britain” to which I humbly offer my chief gratitude and my saluta- 
tions; it is to the small, devoted group of research men and women 
and their loyal supporters. It is they who give the S.P.R. vitality, 
continuity, and faith in the future, and the perspective in which the 
labors of the few may be seen in relation to the long-range return, 
the rich harvest which the groping discoveries of today will ulti- 
mately bring, 





Future Research* 


SOME PROBLEMS AWAITING INVESTIGATION 


BY D. J. WEST 


Everyone must have his own ideas about what is important in the 
way of future research, and it is no doubt best for each investigator 
to concentrate upon what appeals to him personally. Nevertheless, I 
have been asked to set down a few ideas on what seem to me the most 
promising and attractive lines to pursue. 


In almost every branch of psychical research there are matters 
requiring investigation. Many of these need specialised knowledge or 
technical skill for the design and execution of appropriate experiments, 
but the tasks are so varied that there is ample scope for all whose 
knowledge and technical equipment has been developed in the direc- 
tion of any particular science. For those whose intellectual activity 
is catholic and literary rather than specialised and scientific, there 
is a vast amount of work to be done in the collation and appraisal of 
material of interest to psychical research published in foreign 
languages or obtainable only from sources little known to the average 
investigator. 

A complaint frequently made nowadays is that there are no 
paranormal phenomena available for investigation, and therefore noth- 
ing for the specialist in psychical research to follow up. This attitude 
springs from a misconception of the purpose of scientific investigation. 
It is not the scientist’s job to seek out apparently mysterious or 
inexplicable happenings. He should concentrate his attention first 
upon the elucidation for what seems simple and ordinary. Afterwards 
he can proceed by easy stages, continually checking his hypotheses 
by the test of actual experiment, to the examination of the rare or 
the spectacular. Myers’ classic work Human Personality owes much 
of its value to its sound method of approach, leading gradually from 
the familiar to the exceptional. 

The present dearth of the more striking phenomena may have the 
salutory effect of causing psychical researchers to direct their atten- 
tion to other aspects of the subject which, though less exciting in 
appearance, are none the less scientifically significant. In making 
the suggestions which follow, emphasis is laid upon fields of work 


* This paper was written for the members of the Society for Psychical 
Research (London) and appeared in the March-April, 1949 Journal of the 
Society. The research problems, as described by Dr. West, are so similar to 


problems of our Society that the paper is reprinted here by kind permission 
of the S.P.R. 
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which have received little attention, possibly because they do not 
appeal to the observer as “supernatural”. The topics suggested for 
study are just a small selection taken almost at random from a vast 
number of subjects urgently awaiting investigation. 

In my opinion, once a consistently successful percipient has been 
found, there is nothing better than card-guessing experiments for 
yielding reliable information on telepathy. But first one must catch 
the fish. Soal spent many years in fruitless search before he discovered 
Shackleton and Mrs. Stewart. Other experimenters in this country 
have been entirely unsuccessful in the search. There is a crying need 
for field workers to venture out into the highways and byways, 
armed with a pack of cards, and seek out more percipients. Every 
member could keep a pack of cards by him to try out his friends. 
Soal’s pamphlet of instructions, packs of Zener cards, and score 
sheets are all obtainable from the Secretary of the Society (price 6s. 
per set). This suggestion has, of course, been made many times 
before. Nevertheless, it is important and should not be neglected. 
In searching for percipients it is natural to test first those people 
who are reputed to have telepathic powers. In particular, one might 
try pairs of identical twins as agent and percipient in these experi- 
ments, since these couples are often credited with telepathic rapport. 

When designing a guessing experiment, there is no need to stick 
rigidly to the customary card routine. Other methods might be more 
productive. E.S.P. tests using other senses than sight, e.g., sound, 
taste, touch, smell, have not been reported for many years. Mrs. 
Heywood makes the interesting suggestion that the percipient should 
hold in his hand a small weight suspended by a string. The direction 
of swing of the “pendulum” on any given occasion is determined by the 
percipient’s muscular movements, and might be found to be correlated 
with the direction “willed” by an agent in an adjoining room. 

The special advantage of guessing methods lies in the fact that 
successful performance can be assessed numerically. This means that 
the effect of varying conditions can be seen and measured, and thereby 
deductions made and hypotheses advanced which can in turn be 
subjected to experiment. This method has never been exploited to the 
full. With every fresh percipient the following should be among the 
points systematically investigated: the effect of 

Distance between agent and percipient 
Clairvoyant conditions 

Precognitive conditions 

Pure telepathy conditions 

Suggestions with or without hypnosis 
Different agents 

Multiple and competing agents 
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Increasing the number of symbols which the percipient has to 
guess 

Keeping the percipient ignorant of the results 

Altering speed of guessing 

Fatigue 

Distraction 

Drugs 


Since only a proportion of those engaged in guessing experiments 
report positive findings, the suggestion has been put forward that 
the results observed are determined by the personality of the experi- 
menter. Personally, I believe patience and persistence have more to 
do with success than anything else, but if there are other factors 
those experimenters who are fortunate enough to possess successful 
percipients could usefully investigate them. It would be of the utmost 
value to know, for example, whether there are any experimenters with 
whom Dr. Soal’s subject, Mrs. Stewart, working under her usual 
conditions, cannot get results and if so what are the factors in their 
personality or attitude which are responsible for the inhibition. 

Rhine’s introduction of experiments in guessing gave impetus to 
a great deal of research in applied statistics, but much remains to be 
done. The statistical evaluation of experiments in which there are 
large numbers of people guessing at the same targets (as, for instance, 
in telepathy experiments over the radio) presents problems as yet 
not completely solved. Carington and Stuart have gone far in devising 
methods for dealing with telepathy tests using “free” material, such 
as drawings, but their methods are not the last word on the subject. 
A satisfactory method for the statistical assessment of mediumistic 
material has still to be invented, although valuable contributions in 
this field have already come from Pratt, Soal, Saltmarsh, Hettinger, 
and others. 

Dice-throwing has attracted a lot of attention in America, and 
investigators have been puzzled as to why the effects reported there 
are not duplicated in this country. Has anyone in England tried 
throwing American-manufactured dice of the type employed by 
Rhine? Dice-throwing is a complicated phenomenon which requires 
the combined effort of physicist and statistician for its investigation. 
Are there no simpler physical devices which would detect a slight 
psychic “force”? It has been pointed out that dice may be peculiarly 
favourable to the manifestation of this “force” by removing inhibitions, 
since the result of any particular throw seems to the observer to be 
indeterminate and consequently it seems not unreasonable to him 
that the target face should appear uppermost. The same condition 
could be obtained in other ways. Has anyone tried to affect the speed 
of the emptying of an hourglass filled with fine sand? Attempts 
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might also be made to influence the Brownian movements of small 
particles in suspension. 


Some students have sought to attribute the dice effects observed 
by Rhine to physical causes, such as varying electrostatic charge on 
the dice, moisture, temperature changes, and bias change accompany- 
ing differences in manner and force of the throw or following wear 
and tear. What is needed is expert investigation of the behaviour of 
dice under varying physical conditions. 


Visiting new mediums in the endless search for someone to replace 
the stars of the past is a piece of work everyone can take part in. 
The story of the discovery by William James of his “one white crow”, 
the famous Mrs. Piper, should inspire anyone who might otherwise 
doubt the likelihood of finding a remarkable medium in an obscure 
place. 


Research into paranormal phenomena associated with mediums has 
become a complicated and expensive affair. A report of a sitting is 
of little use for the purposes of scientific investigation unless it is 
absolutely verbatim. Few shorthand notetakers are equal to the task, 
so that nothing less than a sound-recording is really satisfactory. 
The conditions of sittings require to be scrupulously controlled. It is 
best, whenever possible, for sittings to be held by a proxy who is 
unaware of the significance of material communicated. There are 
those who, while in complete accord with the view that agent and 
percipient should be separated from each other in a guessing experi- 
ment, do not appreciate the importance of trying to introduce similar 
precautions into the investigation of mental mediums. 


Another essential requirement is some means of measuring the 
applicability of mediumistic statements which is independent of the 
subjective and often biassed interpretations of the sitter. This need 
has been largely met by Pratt and Birge in the method reported 
recently in the Journal of Parapsychology. All future research in this 
direction cannot fail to take into account this significant development 
of technique. The day of the juridical appraisal of mediumship is over, 


and the era of experiment and controlled assessment of results 
has begun. 


Apart from the question of the paranormal content of mediumistic 
utterances, there are many secondary phenomena associated with 
mediums which have received scant attention. An extensive investiga- 
tion of the nature of trance would be enough to keep several investi- 
gators busy for twenty years. What are the physiological changes—if 
any—during mediumistic trance? Mrs. Eileen Garrett has been 
investigated in this respect, but who else? How does the mediumistic 
trance compare with analogous states, such as sleep, hypnosis, cata- 
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tonia, cataplexy, hysteria, etc.? Can any objective tests for these states 
be found? Electro-encephalographic changes under hypnosis and 
sleep have been studied intensively, but the other trance states have 
been woefully neglected. Involuntary emotional responses can be 
investigated by measuring respiratory rhythm, skin resistance, or 
finger volume. Is the dramatisation observed in the mediumistic 
trance, or in response to hypnotic suggestion, accompanied by emo- 
tional changes different from those observed in conscious acting? 
In his address to the London S.P.R. last year, Mr. James Leigh 
described instances of handwriting changes in automatic script. Has 
any other member been stimulated to examine this interesting phe- 
nomenon further? Mr. Drayton Thomas has tried a tentative vocabu- 
lary analysis of material from the Lodge communicator and compared 
it with examples from Lodge’s published writings. The method might 
well be developed and applied to other mediumistic material, including 
unfinished books which are supposed to have been completed posthu- 
mously through a medium (e.g., Dickens’s The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood). Descriptions obtained through mediums of the after-life and 
accounts of the mechanism of “communication” would well repay 
study, especially if it could take into account material obtained at 
different periods and in different countries. Previous reports (e.g., 
Flournoy, Lodge, Drayton Thomas, Balfour) have been concerned 
with descriptions obtained from a particular medium; it would be 
useful to compare and contrast the versions given by completely 
different mediums working in different environments. 

The subconscious mind is a concept repeatedly introduced by 
investigators and theorisers in psychical research, and powers of a 
more or less extraordinary kind are attributed to it. Powers of reten- 
tion, recollection, and perception far beyond what is possible to the 
conscious self have been postulated. There is scope for endless experi- 
mental work in testing the supposed extensions of normal faculties 
in hypnosis, trance, and dream states. Likewise, experiments on the 
influence of subconsciously perceived clues in guessing, already 
attempted by several academic psychologists (e.g., Coover, Collier) 
need to be followed up more rigorously by psychical researchers who 
are generally more familiar with the technical precautions necessary 
in guessing experiments. 


For those skilled in the techniques of medical psychology, the scope 
is enormous. The assumption that poltergeist activity has its origin 
in the psychological conflicts of the adolescent agent may be well 
founded, but evidence from the psychoanalysis of supposed agents is 
conspicuously lacking. Valuable information might be obtained from 
the psychoanalysis of mediums. This may have been tried already, 
but published reports are not available. No case of an apparently 
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telepathic dream can be regarded as completely investigated without 
an analysis of the dream content by the free-association method. 
Where the lengthy procedure of full psychoanalysis is impractical 
or unnecessary, a great deal of information can still be secured by 
the short-cut methods of sodium amytal narcosis, hypnosis, or word- 
association investigations. Hereward Carrington once tried a battery 
of personality tests on mediums in and out of the trance state. His 
techniques were severely criticised, but with the exception of Whately 
Carington’s long series of reaction-time tests, no one in Britain or 
America has tried to follow up these extraordinarily interesting find- 
ings with improved methods. The lead in this line of investigation 
has passed into the hands of the Dutch, in particular the psychologist 
Tenhaeff. The popular assumption of a connection between psychic 
powers and mental instability badly needs investigation by systematic 
research on the personalities and life-histories of mediums and their 
followers. Such workers as Lawton, Encausse, and Ehrenwald have 
only touched the fringe of the subject. 


There are various psychological problems closely bound up with 
psychical research which ought to be studied more intensively. In- 
vestigation into the limitations of human testimony is badly needed. 
There is already an enormous literature on the subject (e.g., Beit, Z., 
Psychol. d. Aussage, Leipzig, 1903-1906), but further investigation is 
needed of the psychology of testimony under the special conditions 
encountered in psychical research. For instance, the tests of sitters’ 
powers of observation under the restrictive conditions of dark séances 
which were carried out by Davey and Besterman could be usefully 
followed up by a great deal more investigation on similar lines. The 
influence of expectation and other attitudes of mind upon the percep- 
tion and recollection of incidents occurring in connection with 
mediums has never been exhaustively investigated. Also, we are far 
from understanding fully either the endogenous or the environmental 
factors concerned in the production of hallucinations. 


It has become customary to bemoan the absence of good mediums, 
and to deplore the prevalence of conscious and unconscious charlatans. 
Nevertheless, every week the spiritualist press publishes accounts of 
mediumistic phenomena of the most striking kind. It is impossible 
for the Society’s officers (but not for its members) to follow up 
every one of these stories. It may be that all of them will be found 
fraudulent or delusory, but that has not yet been proved. 

Every week there are reports of meetings held by platform mediums 
who give direct voice or clairvoyant demonstrations. Most of these 
mediums decline to be thoroughly investigated by the Society, but 
there is nothing to prevent private investigation by members. A lot of 
information about the method of operation of any particular medium 
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could be obtained by attending all his demonstrations, questioning 
all the people who receive messages, attending individual sittings, 
meeting his manager, and so on. If they are frauds they should be 
publicly exposed. If genuine, their value to psychical research would 
be inestimable. 

Every week there are reports of cures by psychic means. Each one 
of these should be followed up, the patient questioned, the opinion 
of his doctor secured, any hospital investigations recorded, and 
progress reports for months or years afterwards obtained. Expert 
medical and psychological advice would be required for the enter- 
prise, but of this there is ample available within the Society. 

It is particularly difficult to arrange organised investigation of 
physical mediums and the most startling “materialisations”, “trumpet 
phenomena”, or “‘spirit lights” usually occur only in private circles. 
Even so, any enterprising person could become acquainted with these 
circles and receive permission to attend their séances. It is almost 
impossible for a fraudulent physical medium to give repeated demon- 
strations without revealing to an alert observer clues to the methods 
he uses. Once these clues have been found, methods of detection 
and exposure can be devised. The work would not be strictly scien- 
tific, but at least it would be doing a public service. 


There are various obscure phenomena, which may or may not be 
psychic, but which come within the field of psychical research. 
Dowsing is a leading example. The claims of the British Society of 
Dowsers are large, and the physical theories advanced by dowsers are 
numerous and obscure, but the phenomena themselves are none the 
less deserving of critical examination. The difficulty is to secure the 
cooperation of a professional dowser for a crucial experiment. The 
more critical the conditions, the more they are liable to be regarded 
as unsatisfactory by the dowser. If a dowser agrees to a trial, and 
approves of the conditions and yet fails to locate his target, his 
supporters are liable to attribute the failure to an interference effect 
or to some inhibiting condition which has been overlooked. The 
situation calls for an investigator of great tact and pertinacity, and 
for the cooperation of geological experts. 

From time to time observers have noted curious phenomena in the 
behaviour of animals which might be attributed to the possession of 
extrasensory powers. A good example is the phenomenon of homing. 
The migrations of eels and salmon, and the social behaviour of ants 
and bees are equally mysterious. It has been suggested that the 
accelerated learning by rats of the way through a maze, which was 
observed by McDougall and attributed by him to the now discredited 
Lamarckian effect, could equally well have been due to an E.S.P. 
effect. It would be well worth while carrying out some deliberate 
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E.S.P. trials on animals, using as a target some tasty morsel enclosed 
in one of a number of similar smell-proof containers. 


Comparative psychical research is a fascinating field, but it has 
fallen into undeserved neglect since the death of the indefatigable 
Andrew Lang. How interesting it would be to take part in organised 
expeditions to Central Africa to examine the trances and magical 
powers of communication and healing attributed to witch-doctors, or 
to travel to little-known Tibet, or to watch the fakirs in India, or 
attend the fire-walking ceremonies of the Pacific Islands, or investi- 
gate the moving coffins of Barbados, or visit Italy and see the lique- 
faction of the blood of St. Januarius. But even though we may not 
be able to go to these places ourselves, there are people who can and 
do, and it might not be impossible to persuade them to report to us— 
as the Dutch anthropologist Mr. Bekker did recently. Even if there 
are no contacts available in these far-distant lands, there is still an 
enormous scattered literature awaiting collection and critical appraisal 
by an informed psychical researcher. Dr. E. J. Dingwall, who is an 
anthropologist and bibliophile as well as an ardent psychical re- 
searcher, has a vast file of such references, enough to keep a small 
army of investigators busy for years. Professor Dodds’s accounts of 
psychic phenomena in classical antiquity are well known, and point 
the way to another valuable field of study. Since Podmore’s work, 
no careful, objective study of the progress of the spiritualist move- 
ment has appeared. In particular, it would be interesting to contrast 
the beliefs and teachings current in the different countries where 
spiritualism is practised. 

One could go on indefinitely throwing out suggestions, but perhaps 
enough has been written already to show that there is plenty of work 
to occupy everyone interested in doing something to help the subject. 
While it is true that much of psychical research has already passed 
from the hands of the amateur to those of the skilled technician, there 
are still many uncharted regions where preliminary explorations by 
field workers are much needed. Our subject lacks the backing of 
organised scientific institutions, so that now, as always, its progress 
depends upon the energy and keenness of those willing to devote 
their spare time to it. 





The Theory of Psychobolie 
An Explanation of Fate and Chance 


A. TANAGRA 


In my book, Theory of Psychobolie: Destiny and Chance, I drew 
attention to a new element originated unconsciously by the living 
organism which is supposed to be capable of influencing human 
destinies in a favorable or unfavorable manner. 

I have endeavored to describe the way this force acts and its mani- 
festations in life by taking as a starting point telekinetic phenomena, 
telepathic suggestion (Janet, Richet), and common knowledge con- 
cerning such psychobolic phenomena as the “evil eye.” 


The Theory of Psychobolie 


Whenever we are confronted with premonition or chance phe- 
nomena, it would appear that immutable Destiny as well as hazard 
are relegated to the background by a latent causality which finds its 
source in the latent forces of the organism. 


The forces of the organism which constitute the marvels of the 
subconscious would appear at times to “escape” under special condi- 
tions, so as to make our impulses act upon non-living or living 
objects. Any element (hypnosis, ecstasy with resulting loss of 
consciousness, etc.) capable of causing the latent subconscious forces 
of an organism to dominate the conscious forces could produce 
results going beyond our material concepts and create the impression 
of destiny, chance, or miracle. Every deep impression driven back into 
our subconscious and tending toward its realization (Freud) is capable 
of releasing in certain persons of a particular personality (“dynamoly- 
tic” or “psychobolic” mediums) an emission demonstrated by tele- 
kinetic phenomena; this appears to bring about, or to endeavor to 
bring about, the realization of the subconscious impression. Thus a 
“premonition” may be a case not of true precognition but of a mental 
force which brings about the imagined event. 


This dynamic action appears to manifest itself in four ways: 

1. By unconscious, direct telekinetic action upon matter (action 
of a psychobolic person upon the engine of a car, of a train, of a 
ship, perhaps resulting in engine failure, jumping off the rails, 
shipwreck, etc.). This may be related to the phenomena of de- 


materialization and rematerialization of matter, established by Joliot- 
Curie. 
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2. By unconscious, direct action upon the tissues of the physiology 
of the living organism, resulting chiefly from a feeling of envy or 
admiration, known the world over as the “evil eye.” 


3. By telepathic suggestive action upon living organisms, studied 
by Janet, Richet, Bruck, etc. (unconscious telepathic action on the 
brain of a driver with ensuing engine failure of the car, and, in 


general, upon the will of a person with a view to altering his plans, 
etc.). 


4. By temporary or permanent action upon the life of a person 
(good or bad luck, blessing, curse, etc.). 


Unaccountable Premonitions 


While writing the last edition of Theory of Psychobolie, I recog- 
nized the existence of unaccountable premonition cases. Would it be 
logical, I went on to say, when confronted by those cases that do not 
lend themselves to the psychobolic explanation within our present 
knowledge, to abandon ‘psychobolie, and to concede the existence of 
fate in the form of the oriental Kismet or the Fourth Dimension, 
regarding all the past, present, and future as one indivisible whole 
so that all events are, from this viewpoint, simultaneously in existence? 
Predestination would on this basis be absolute. 


In regard to the theory of the fourth dimension, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for the earth on which we live at the present time 
to be simultaneously in a gaseous form at the antedeluvian period, 
and at the stage of our contemporary civilization. 


Mathematicians may discuss the existence of a fourth dimension 
theoretically. However, this theory as an approach to the reality of 
time does not stand up under the scrutiny of logic. Therefore, there 
must be a simple, third explanation: natural, conceivable, and scien- 
tific. The only solution at the present time is the psychobolic 


explanation which is based on facts experimentally proved : telekinesis 
and telepathic suggestion. 


An unsuspected factor, terrible and chiefly unconscious, which 
depends on our mysterious subconscious and acts according to our 
unavowed impulses, appears to exert a “fatal” influence upon our 
actions and destinies. This factor, resulting from a probable intra- 
atomic dynamolysis of the cells of the organism, is psychobolie, the 
cause of telekinetic phenomena and of the “evil eye.” 
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Moreover, when one realizes that only a few years ago there 
existed no scientific explanation for any case of premonition or chance, 
and that it is only in recent times that the role played by suggestion, 
telepathy, clairvoyance, psychometry, and paramnesia has been 
elucidated, one doubts whether new discoveries yielding new data 
will furnish the clue to cases still unexplained. Indeed, while examin- 
ing such cases, I have often felt blocked by a stone wall. 


However, as I began to review the infinite diversity of telekinetic 
phenomena, I reached the conclusion that a too hasty decision would 
be unjustifiable, and that the possibilities of scientific explanations 
are far from being exhausted. 

I think that if researchers examining a difficult case of premonition 
or chance were to take into consideration all the details of telekinetic 
phenomena—which seem, at times, unbelievable—they would not be 
so prone to exclude a scientific explanation covering all premonitions. 

Thus, to evaluate a premonition case, one must first of all keep 
in mind a thorough list of the known properties of animal psycho- 
dynamism. The latter is a process expressed in telekinetic phenomena, 
appearing to act in a conscious manner, with properties transcending 
matter. Such are: dematerialization (Joliot-Curie) ; the unexplained 
movement of objects through matter; imitations of footsteps; the 
“direct voice”; spontaneous fires; damage inflicted in so-called 
“haunted” houses ; cases where gamblers enjoy extraordinary luck, etc. 

Instead of asserting that cases which appear to be unexplainable 
must remain unexplainable, as was the case some time ago with all 
psychic phenomena, it would be advisable to keep in mind the known 
properties of animal psychodynamism, and carefully scrutinize all 
details, compare all aspects, combine all potentialities. At least this 
would be more scientific. Negation leads to stagnation and progress 
stops. 

Even Auguste Comte declared that man would never succeed in 
piercing the mystery of the chemical composition of stars. Two years 
later the analysis of the solar spectrum was discovered. 

Thus, the more I persevered in the detailed study of telekinetic 
phenomena, which are more or less identical in all observed cases, 
the more my opinion was strengthened and reaffirmed that a day 
will come when not a single case of premonition or chance will 
remain without a scientific explanation. 


Chance 


The theory of psychobolie is based not only on telekinetic phe- 
nomena but also on recent discoveries in physics. Outstanding among 
the latter, and opening unforeseen horizons for the explanation of 
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chance, is the work of Joliot-Curie, winner of the Nobel Prize for 
studies of dematerialization and rematerialization of matter in a 
millionth of a second. 

Does ‘“‘chance” exist ? The belief in the reality of chance throughout 
the ages is from a scientific viewpoint of small value. But there are 
facts to be explained such as the extraordinary luck displayed by 
card-players and, even more specifically, the days of good or ill luck 
running in a series which have been observed everywhere by everyone. 
Gamblers have even noticed that certain persons bring them luck 
when they are nearby, and others bring them bad luck to the extent 
that they refuse to continue to play at the approach of the latter. 

Does this mean that the psychodynamic emissions are telekinetically 
capabie of determining which cards a player will receive or of stopping 
the roulette at a desired number? (Cases 84, 85, 86, 87, pp. 108 ff. in 
my volume noted above.) Can one stop the game of Petits Chevaux 
at will? (Case 83, p. 107.) Or can one act upon a lottery machine 
so that the winning numbers of those dice which have created an 
impression in the subconscious of the psychobolic agent will turn 
up? (Cases 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, pp. 113 ff.) But the study of 
telekinetic phenomena in their multiplicity furnishes the proof. 

I have tried in vain to draw the attention of researchers to this 
subject since 1929 when I first published the “Theory of Psychobolie” 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Parapsychologic. This theory was based on the 
experiments of Dr. A. Ochorovicz, of Warsaw, with Stanislava; of 
Fritz Grunewald, German engineer, with Johannsen; and of Pro- 
fessor Christian Winther, of Copenhagen, with Rasmussen, who 
influenced at will little spheres of glass hanging from threads under 
a glass globe. 

Unfortunately little attention was paid to these new ideas. Only 
Maurice Maeterlinck, that vast and profound mind, grasped the scope 
of this theory and summarized his impressions in two prophetic lines 


in a letter to me: “Your theory, such as you conceive it, will be the 
truth of the future.” 


It is obvious that in telekinesis and in telepathic suggestion we are 
faced by an amazing Proteus, a new, unforeseen, and formidable agent 
influencing human life. 


If telekinetic phenomena exist and are experimentally proved, if 
telepathic suggestion, as claimed by Aksakof, Janet, and Richet, can 
be accepted, then the existence of psychobolie is demonstrated. This 
agent, unnoticed by science up to the present time although recog- 
nized by popular experience, must be studied and followed in its 
dreadful manifestations in order to discover, if possible, the means 
of averting and eventually mastering it. 





Should Psychiatry “Intrude” into Psychical 
Research? Reply to Mr. Ronald Rose’s 
“Some Comments on Telepathy and 
Medical Psychology” 


JAN EHRENWALD, M.D. 


The psychiatrist embarking upon a study of telepathy and related 
phenomena cannot, apparently, avoid hurting the feelings of one of 
two groups of people: either of the skeptics who feel threatened 
by the very possibility of their occurrence, or of the ardent advocates 
whose emotional bias tends to emphasize what was once described 
as their ‘“‘supernormal” aspects. Mr. Ronald Rose’s “Some Comments 
on Telepathy and Medical Psychology” apparently comes from the 
latter camp. 


This is an important point for the reader to bear in mind when 
considering the case for or against my book. The emotional coloring 
of Mr. Rose’s reaction to it is particularly noticeable in his remarks 
on “Telepathy and Insanity.” Calling, as he does, this suggested 
relationship frankly “alarming,” he obviously regards the whole issue 
of mental disorder with the same moralistic prejudice which for 
centuries hampered its scientific investigation. He draws a strict 
boundary line between mental health and mental disease and in doing 
so attaches an openly derogatory connotation to the latter. Consider- 
ing psi phenomena as manifestations on the borderline between 
normality and mental illness, therefore, casts an unfavorable reflec- 
tion on persons exhibiting them. Consequently, such first-class 
mediums as Mrs. Osborne Leonard or Mrs. Piper have to be defended 
against the insinuation of ever having displayed any hysteric signs— 
irrespective of the fact that virtually all of their manifestations occurred 
in the condition of trance, i.e., of profound mental dissociation. 


Mr. Rose’s additional remark is particularly significant. Many 
such mediums, he goes on to say, are frequently “cultured ladies and 
gentlemen whose mental equilibrium could never be called into ques- 
tion.”” In short, on his view, hysteric and, by implication, all other 
abnormal psychic traits and personal integrity and respectability are 
incompatible, if not mutually exclusive. 

Yet Mr. Rose seems to have missed the real point which I tried 
to bring out in my discussion of the characterological aspects of the 
psychic personality: the fact that the genuine psychic—although he 


1 JournaL A.S.P.R., Vol. XLIII, July, 1949, pp. 112-121. 
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may display a variety of hysteric or schizoid traits—must not be 
mistaken for simply a hysteric or schizoid personality. He represents 
a characterological type of its own and can best be distinguished from 
either the hysteric or the schizothymic personality type by the pres- 
ence of genuine psychic manifestations and psychic features in his 
make-up. 

It is all the more surprising that Mr. Rose has overlooked this 
statement since on pages 116 and 119 of his article he goes out of 
his way in quoting the relevant passages from my book. Closer 
acquaintance with the basic principles of modern psychiatric per- 
sonality studies such as were inaugurated by Bleuler, Jung, Kret- 
schmer,? and others would have prevented his misrepresentation of 
my views. It would also have obviated his bewilderment at the fact 
that Mrs. Eileen Garrett, one of the psychics described in my book, 
“failed to display the reserved, suspicious attitude of a paranoic or 
schizoid personality.” I may recall that this statement has to be 
viewed against the background of repeated episodes of nervous break- 
downs in her personal history so admirably described in her book. 
Obviously, hers is the history of a genuine psychic, notwithstanding 
the admixture of various morbid personality traits. 

I may remark at this point only by way of a footnote that in 
discussing the characteristics of the psychic personality type with 
some of my psychiatric colleagues I have often encountered much the 
same emotional resistance as can be found in Mr. Rose’s article— 
although with the reverse premonitory sign. Questioning, as they 
do, the very existence of the phenomena, they refuse to give serious 
consideration to the personality problems involved and are satisfied 
with labeling persons exhibiting psychic traits precisely with one of 
the conventional psychiatric diagnoses which I have been trying so 
hard to refute—and which I am now being accused by Mr. Rose 
of advocating. 

It is true that once the part played by telepathy and related 
phenomena in our normal mental organization has been established, 
closer investigation of their relevance to mental disorder in a stricter 
sense becomes mandatory on the clinical psychiatrist. The chapters 


2 Kretschmer’s work is particularly important in this connection. He pointed 
out that such contrasting characterological types as the schizothymic and 
cyclothymic groups are normal variants of our personality structure. Schizo- 
phrenics on the one hand and manic-depressives on the other are nothing but 
morbid exaggerations of their respective prototypes. The same considerations 
are true for the psychic type of personality. This represents nothing but a 
normal variation on the theme of human personality. Clinical psychiatry, so far, 
has taken cognizance only of its morbid exaggerations and described them in 
terms of spiritualistic psychoses, paraphrenia phantastica, or the like. 

3 See also my article: “Quest for ‘Psychics’ and ‘Psychical’ Phenomena in 


Psychiatric Studies of Personality,” in a forthcoming issue of the Psychiatric 
Quarterly. 
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dealing with telepathy and the schizophrenic reaction type aim at a 
first reconnaissance into this territory. They suggest that the intrusion 
of heteropsychic material into the autopsychic sphere may indeed be 
involved in these states. But no psychiatrist familiar with the com- 
plexities of the pathology of schizophrenia will ever be so misled 
as to hold just one factor responsible for its development. Jung, in 
discussing the importance of pathogenic complexes intruding from 
the unconscious (i.e., from the autopsychic sphere) into the patient’s 
consciousness, has emphasized one aspect of the problem. My thesis 
of the patient’s allergic reaction to heteropsychic material emphasizes 
another aspect. 


3ut this is not the place for going into a full-dress debate on an 
essentially clinical problem. In fact, Mr. Rose’s quotation of some 
passages from Telepathy and Medical Psychology, intended to 
illustrate the inconsistencies which he finds in the book, only shows 
the futility of discussing matters of psychopathology and psycho- 
dynamics without the indispensable common ground on which such 
an argument must be based. Quoting as he does “without comment” 
is often merely indicative of a lack of understanding. In the heroic 
days of psychoanalysis attacks profusely quoting undigested passages 
from highly technical articles abounded in the popular anti-Freudian 
literature. 


Mr. Rose is concerned over the apparent contradiction in the 
statement that telepathy and related phenomena, although they may 
be at bottom atavistic functions of the human mind, must not, how- 
ever, be regarded as “nothing but morbid and biologically unwanted 
features of our mental make-up.” It may therefore be as well to 
restate as simply as possible my attitude toward the problem. 

Vestiges of primitive patterns of experience are an integral part 
of human personality. Our world of sensory perceptions has evolved 
from a matrix of unconscious responses to environmental influences. 
Still, the latter have not ceased to impinge on our minds. Likewise, 
voluntary muscular control, effected by the pyramidal system, is only 
superimposed on the continuing flow of archaic impulses emanating 
from the extrapyramidal system. There is a constant dynamic inter- 
play between the two consecutive evolutionary layers of our central 
nervous system, roughly identical with the dynamic relationship 
between the Ego and the Id or between the Conscious and the Uncon- 
scious. The Unconscious is the source of powerful motivations, 
occasional mystical illuminations, creative inspirations—and psi phe- 
nomena. But it is also the source of what Jung has described as the 
“Perils of the Soul” and of the implied threat to our mental equi- 
librium which Freud has termed the “Return of the Repressed.” 
Obviously, the biological needs of everyday life in our contemporary 
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civilization require a neat separation of the conscious from the uncon- 
scious sphere. This is why the massive intrusion of unconscious 
elements into consciousness is felt as a threat to our peace of mind. 
Eileen Garrett has shown in her autobiography that this does not 
apply only to material from the autopsychic sphere. The psychic 
personality may feel equally threatened by the uncontrolled influx 
of heteropsychic experiences into the mind. 

Mr. Rose finds my thesis that the human personality has developed 
a protective screen to prevent just such a predicament “ludicrous.” 
This is certainly a matter of taste. Henri Bergson, who was not only 
the first authority to formulate such a hypothesis but also wrote an 
ingenious study, Laughter, would presumably be at a loss to under- 
stand Mr. Rose’s merriment at this point. I have to add here, how- 
ever, that all these considerations stress only the negative aspects 
of our relationship to psi. Bringing out its positive aspects is a 
fascinating task of psychotherapy, psychoanalytic or otherwise. It is 
closely connected with the task of arriving at a reconciliation of the 
basic conflict between culture and instinctual demands, between 
unconscious drives and conscious motivations. The ultimate attain- 
ment of this Utopian goal would of course dispose of the continued 
need of maintaining our barrier between the Ego and the Id—and 
also of our defensive attitude toward psi phenomena. 

There are a number of further points in Mr. Rose’s “Comments” 
which call for a reply. He is “loth to concede” that fictional references, 
and especially examples taken from Shakespeare’s plays, should be 
used to illustrate problems of psychiatry or psychoanalysis. Doing 
so, he takes as evidence that there is a paucity of case histories 
derived from real life. Worse still, he feels it “deprives science of most 
of its seriousness and all of its dignity.” This is a curious statement 
in view of such classical contributions to the theory of modern 
dynamic psychiatry as Freud’s analyses of Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex 
and of the creative work of Leonardo da Vinci, or of Ernest Jones’ 
psychoanalytic study of Hamlet—to mention only those that have 
become familiar to a wide audience of nonmedical readers. 

Mr. Rose questions Shakespeare’s “knowledge” pertaining to 
psychic matters. This is, of course, fully justified. Shakespeare 
“knew” just as little about parapsychology as did Sophocles about 
psychoanalysis, or as birds do, for that matter, of aeronautical engi- 
neering. Still, modern explorers of the human mind have gained 
just as much psychological insight from the genius of the ancient 
dramatist and of the Elizabethan playwright as the pioneers of 
twentieth-century airplane designing have learned from avian flight. 

More pertinent is Mr. Rose’s criticism of the incident involving 
“Peter the horse.” Certainly, its evidential value is as good (or as 
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bad) as that of most spontaneous occurrences. Its significance to the 
present writer lies in the fact that it is one of the few experiences 
of his own in which he himself seemed to play the part of a per- 
cipient. What, then, are Mr. Rose’s objections? First, he denies 
that the chances of guessing the correct age of a horse aged seventeen 
are “slight.” It might be argued that to one lacking more than the 
most elementary knowledge regarding equine life expectancy the 
chances are about one in twenty. That Barbara’s question may itself 
have been conducive to a guess leaning toward either the lower or 
the upper end of the probability scale is immaterial when one con- 
siders that here, too, the choice between two extremes was involved. 
The argument that in a spontaneous incident like the one under 
review “only one trial” was involved misses the point. Of course, 
there was no intention of carrying out methodical experiments with 
Barbara involving a sufficiently large sample of horse populations 
showing average age distribution. 


That leaves the objection of sensory clues being responsible for 
my guess. In spontaneous occurrences of this kind such an objection 
can only be refuted by the testimony of reliable witnesses. The fact 
is that in the case under review the present writer happened to be 
the only witness whose testimony could reasonably be resorted to. 
Mr. Rose is therefore fully justified in either accepting or rejecting 
my statement that, considering my lack of visual acuity, the existing 
conditions of lighting, the small type in which the caption of the 
picture was printed, and the distance at which a child of six had 


been waving it in front of a disinterested spectator, sensory clues can 
safely be ruled out. 


However that may be, the example is not intended to be more 
than an illustration of what might be called telepathy in everyday 
life. It may well strike Mr. Rose as an “emaciated” case of spon- 
taneous telepathy. But he should realize that confining our attention 
to more spectacular occurrences would lead to a one-sided and there- 


fore distorted picture of the real thing which he himself is anxious 
to avoid. 


Incidentally, my criticism of the usual method of ESP tests has 
been guided by the same considerations. Taking only a yes or no— 
that is a hit or a miss—for an answer, we are apt to neglect such 
telepathic scatter effects as I described in the book and which seem 
to be characteristic of the process. 


Yet, channeling the subject’s responses within the predetermined 
experimental situation has nothing to do with browbeating him into 
giving the expected reaction. The telepathic percipient may or may 
not respond to the agent’s (or experimenter’s) unconscious wishes 
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or expectations. If he does so, he may score a direct hit, or at least 
a near miss. If he does not, his score is below chance expectation. 
The question why a certain agent does well with a certain percipient 
needs further clarification. It requires what I described as the com- 
parative analytical approach, that is, psychoanalytical investigation 
of the needs and motivations, conscious and unconscious, of those 
involved in the incident. 


All the evidence which has emerged so far in the psychoanalytic 
situation indicates that the emotionally charged wishes and expecta- 
tions of those involved are indeed the principal conditioning factors 
of telepathy. This is well illustrated by the telepathic effect of emo- 
tionally charged expectation of sitters participating in a spiritualistic 
séance. Whether or not these expectations are correct or incorrect, 
based on superstitious beliefs or pseudo-scientific fallacies is imma- 
terial for the success of the séance. Belief in their correctness is the 
decisive factor. It cannot be surprising therefore that a telepathy 
experiment works best in an atmosphere tense with expectation— 
that is, under conditions otherwise deemed to be “thoroughly objec- 
tionable” from the scientific point of view. This is one of the paradoxes 
of psychical research which seems to have aroused Mr. Rose’s indigna- 
tion. Indignant protest at my statement that telepathic leakage owing 
to similar unconscious emotional attitudes may interfere with virtually 
all experiments involving human beings as subjects and thus “‘falsify 
results”’ may still be forthcoming from other quarters. 

Mr. Rose further objects to my confining considerations to telepathy 
and related phenomena, leaving physical manifestations out of my 
frame of reference. This, I submit, is itself perfectly legitimate in a 
study specifically devoted to the problem indicated in its title. If 
further justification is needed, I may add that I have come across 
abundant evidence of telepathy in everyday life and under clinical 
conditions but no evidence of physical manifestations that has stood 
the test of strict scientific scrutiny. This does not imply that the 
psychiatrist should deny the possibility of “action at a distance.” 
It only means that he is well advised to proceed cautiously from the 
partly known to the unknown but ready to yield to the pressure 
of the “stubborn and irreducible facts” William James has spoken 
about, when they come within his purview. Professor Rhine’s PK 
tests certainly mark an important milestone in parapsychology. But 
the psychiatrist needs more and more impressive first-hand observa- 
tions of manifestations of this kind in order to be convinced. In the 
meantime he must be satisfied with formulating a consistent psycho- 
dynamic theory of telepathy and related phenomena with a view of 


expanding it to accommodate newly established facts, once sufficient 
ground has been broken to justify such a step. 
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Considerable space in Mr. Rose’s “Comments” is devoted to what 
he terms “Fictional References” and “Inaccuracies” in the book. 
The present writer has to admit that the story about the father who 
found out “by his magic” that his son had been killed by the baboons 
was recorded by W. J. Sollas, not by W. Sollas; and that it refers 
to African Bushmen and not to Australian Aborigines. It is also true 
that the father’s name was ’Kaang, not Kaang, and that his son’s 
name should be spelled Cogaz instead of Cagaz. Friends have called 
my attention to other and even more regrettable inaccuracies, such 
as the mistaken reference to Professor H. H. Price instead of Mr. 
Harry Price on page 26 (which for unaccountable reasons has ap- 
parently escaped Mr. Rose’s watchful eye). I am greatly obliged to 
him and other reviewers for helping in the detection of such errors. 
They are due to the unusual difficulties encountered when compiling 
references for Telepathy and Medical Psychology during the blitz 
in London, with many libraries closed much of the time, and re- 
peated war-time disruptions and dislocations of living and professional 
activities, resulting in the loss or destruction of valuable reference 
material. It is for the reader to decide whether and how far the 
resulting inaccuracies are apt to discredit the basic tenets of the book. 


But when all this has been said; when all the p’s and q’s have 
been minded; all the t’s crossed and all the i’s dotted, a last question 
arises: Does a controversy, such as this, initiated by Mr. Rose, serve 
the purpose of promoting a better understanding of the problems 
discussed? The present writer feels that this question should be 
answered in the affirmative. Mr. Rose’s article brings into sharp 
focus the differences of opinion which are bound to arise in psychical 
research from two such divergent angles as contemporary dynamic 
psychiatry on the one hand and a modernized version of nineteenth- 
century romanticism on the other. As a student of human behavior 
the psychiatrist focuses his attention upon “abnormal” aspects, know- 
ing that this approach throws the psychodynamics of human behavior 
in general into sharper perspective. Exploring, as he does, morbid 
features of character and personality, he holds that his method is an 
important aid in arriving at a better understanding of “normal” 
features. In pursuing this aim he refrains from making value judg- 
ments as best he can. He feels that even “cultured ladies and gentle- 
men” are not safe from developing hysteric or schizophrenic disorders 
and that, on the other hand, hysterics and schizophrenics may remain 
“cultured ladies and gentlemen”—notwithstanding their mental dis- 
order. If this approach happens to hurt the sensitivity of students 
who do not share the psychiatrist’s detached attitude toward these 
matters, it is just too bad. But should he refrain, therefore, from 
going into deeper analysis of the problem? He is well aware from 
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his clinical experience that in seeking to uncover the unconscious of 
his patients he is apt to come up against their resistance. On analyz- 
ing the hidden needs and motivations of trance mediums and other 
subjects involved in ESP experiments, he is faced with much the 
same problem. Should he, nevertheless, feel free to give a candid and 
matter-of-fact report of his findings, or should he be constrained to 
write scientifically meaningless eulogies about them in the manner 
of Justinus Kerner’s biography: The Seeress of Prevorst? 


I have pointed out in my book that emotional resistance against 
the findings of psychical research is one of the chief obstacles in 
the path of the new science. Unless the sources of this resistance are 
uncovered and dissipated through a dispassionate exchange of ideas, 
it may become a major stumbling-block within its own ranks. If 
such a clearing of the air is promoted by the present discussion, Mr. 
Rose certainly deserves the thanks of all those interested in para- 
psychology. In any case, his statement that authorities who “intrude 
into its preserves should forego preconceptions and approach its 
delicate problems with caution and restraint” has the wholehearted 
approval of the present writer. 
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Review 


MAN’S DESTINY IN ETERNITY: THE GARVIN LEC- 
TURES. 238 pp. The Beacon Press, Boston, 1949, $2.75, 


In the year 1936, M. T. Garvin, a merchant of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, died, leaving an unusual bequest in his will. “After an active 
life among my fellow men,” he wrote, “I am convinced by experience 
and observation that the highest inspiration comes to man through 
an abiding faith in the Eternal Spirit . . .” Accordingly, he left a 
fund of $10,000 to provide for a series of lectures on the general 
topics of “The Idea of God,” and ‘““The Immortality of Man.” These 
lectures were to be delivered once a year, and the speakers were to 
be selected by a committee consisting of Mr. Garvin’s executors 
and the clergymen of three Unitarian churches; one in Lancaster, 
one in Philadelphia, and the third in Germantown. The will stipu- 


lated further that these lectures should be published, and distributed 
free. 


The volume under review here contains the first nine lectures, 
and their high character and quality may be suggested by the subjects 
and the names of the speakers: (1) “A Modern Concept of God,” 
by Arthur H. Compton; (2) “The Immortality of Man,” by Jacques 
Maritain; (3) “The Idea of God in the Mind of Man,” by Maude 
Royden; (4) “Psychical Research and the Life Beyond Death,” 
by Hornell Hart; (5) “Religion and Modern Knowledge,” by 
Reinhold Niebuhr; (6) “Immortality in the Light of Science and 
Philosophy,” by William Ernest Hocking; (7) “To Whom Shall 
Ye Liken God,” by Charles E. Park; (8) “Man’s Destiny in Eter- 
nity,” by Willard L. Sperry; (9) “The Idea of God as Affected by 
Modern Knowledge,” by F. S. C. Northrop. 

It will be noted that the question of survival is discussed by four 
of these speakers, from four different points of view. The first, Jacques 
Maritain, speaks as a professor of philosophy who has been converted 
to Catholicism. Professor Hocking, who has taught philosophy at 
Leiden and Glasgow as well as at Harvard, Yale, and the Universities 
of California, also faces the problem as a student of philosophy. Dr. 
Sperry, Emeritus Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, takes the 
view of a theologian: “. . . there is no single article of the traditional 
Christian faith less confidently affirmed today than this about im- 
mortality, and none so generally neglected or doubted.” In this fact 
he finds the most marked difference between the Christianity of the 
past and what passes for Christianity in the present day. He feels, 
however, that psychical research cannot lead to any successful con- 
clusion, and he is averse to any attempt to communicate with the 
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dead. He quotes a prominent member of the S.P.R. who once said 
to him that “one must go into psychical research off the deep end, 
or leave it alone. One should not paddle in it up to the knees.”’ Dr. 
Sperry is content not to wade in it at all, but to stand firm on the 
dry land of his faith. 

In contrast, the fourth lecture by Professor Hornell Hart frankly 
bases the entire argument on evidence as revealed by psychical 
research. To the readers of this JouRNAL, therefore, it is his discussion 
that has primary interest and appeal. Accordingly, it is to this lecture 
that the present review will be devoted. In the book it is titled as 
noted above; when it was delivered, and as it was subsequently 
printed, it bore the title, “The Immortality of Man.” It is hardly 
necessary to add that Professor Hart is a colleague of Dr. J. B. 
Rhine at Duke University. 

All four of the lectures on Immortality are deeply stimulating, 
but Dr. Hart’s approach differs from the other three in being frankly 
along the road of science. He boldly accepts the challenge of the 
scientists by basing his argument on evidence, and he reaches, in 
his own words, “certitudes as high in probability as those accepted 
in such sciences as biology or geology, or even higher.” 

In this brief review it is impossible to do justice to his closely-knit 
reasoning, but the general tenor of his argument may be suggested 
by noting the principal headings: (1) “The Fact of Extra-Sensory 
Perception.” (2) “The Meaning of Extra-Sensory Perception.” 
(3) “Does the Soul Exist?” Under this third topic the author states 
the question at issue as follows: “Can the focus of consciousness 
observe and operate apart from the physical body? The essential test 
here rests upon the question of whether telepathy and clairvoyance 
can take place at a distance.” This, of course, has been abundantly 
proved. li: this connection Dr. Hart discusses also the significance 
of the “out-of-the-body” experiences and the apparitions of the living. 
He defines the soul as “the portion or aspect of a personality that 
can observe and operate apart from its physical body.” (4) “Does 
the Soul Survive Bodily Death?” Apparitions of the dead, Dr. Hart 
argues, are good evidence. Since apparitions of the living and those 
of the dead “merge into each other . . . the most rational working 
hypothesis is that the apparitions of the dead, like those of the living, 
are, at least at times, the vehicles of the central focus of consciousness 
which says ‘I’ within a personality. If this is true, then the conscious 
spirit does survive death.” 

After a brief discussion of fraudulent mediumship, in which he 
calls attention to the fact that “spurious mediumistic phenomena 
certainly do not disprove the existence of real mediumistic phe- 
nomena,” Dr. Hart considers the question of “Communications from 
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the Dead.” These he divides into four groups: (a) proof of identity; 
(b) advice to survivors about their material affairs on earth; (c) 
ethical and spiritual teachings; (d) accounts of life after death. In 
regard to the last type, he notes the great amount of basic agreement 
they contain. 

The lecture concludes on the theme “A Spiritual View of Reality.” 
The ESP findings have destroyed the foundations of the materialistic 
viewpoint. “The human soul is real.’”’ Therefore we should adopt and 
act upon that hypothesis, for it seems most simply and clearly to 
explain the known facts. That hypothesis stands on these points: 
(a) this universe is spiritual; (b) life here on earth is a drama, 
taking place within the Supreme Mind; (c) death is merely our 
final exit in the character we have been playing in the present act. 

The hardshell inveterate materialists will, of course, not be con- 
vinced by Professor Hart’s argument. “They would not believe 
though one rose from the dead.” But the open-minded reader cannot 
fail to be impressed by his study of these newly established facts 
of human personality, all of them signposts pointing to the supreme 
hypothesis that the soul of man does survive bodily death. 


William Oliver Stevens 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. 


May 7, 1949. 
To the Editor of the JOURNAL: 


The recent article by Charles Waldron Clowe entitled “The Case 
of Patience Worth: A Theory,” in the April number of the JouRNAL 
has been read with interest. 


Mr. Clowe is probably correct in stressing that the main interest 
in this case lies in the information given by this personality, and that 
“the writings comprehend knowledge which it was impossible for 
Mrs. C. to have acquired by sense perception during her lifetime.” 
Mr. Clowe further concedes that fraud has been ruled out of the 
question. He stresses that a major part of the record deals with 
“memory phenomena.” In the fourth section he points out that some 
of the extemporaneous “request writings” are too general in char- 
acter to be evidential as such, and might well be applicable to other 
similar persons or closely related subjects. Thus far Mr. Clowe seems 
to have a good case. 

He depicts the slowness of the production of the child’s prayer in 
comparison to the speed of the production of the “request writings” 
and suggests the reason for the delay was that there was no satis- 
factory child’s prayer which the Patience Worth personality could 
find in Mrs. Curran’s “inherited memories.” This brings us to Mr. 
Clowe’s hypothesis: “. . . the greater part [of human knowledge] is 
received indirectly through the ordinary senses, and is conveyed by the 
respective nerves to the brain, producing impressions upon its cells, 
and the information is recorded. Subsequently, when these cells are 
agitated, the impressions are experienced again, which process we 
call recollection or memory. 


“ce 


.... It appears to have been assumed that the cells of the brain, 
or discs as we may call them, of an individual human being, are in 
a virgin condition, except, of course, those that have recorded im- 
pressions received during the lifetime of the individual. To illustrate: 
these cells are assumed to be in a similar condition as a phonograph 
disc upon which no record has been made, or an unexposed camera 
film. But this assumption may not be correct, and it may be that 
some of the brain cells, or discs, of a child at birth, already contain 
a record previously made by some progenitor, and which if subse- 
quently agitated by the functioning of the brain will cause the child, 
or later the adult, to recall the information or knowledge acquired 
by its ancestor. Suppose we term these inherited cells of knowledge.” 


At this point, Mr. Clowe might elaborate upon his hypothesis and 
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show that retrocognitive material, as delivered by psychics, is material 
easily accessible to their progenitors. However, like the argumenta- 
tion at an earlier period of Mr. Frank Podmore, and at a more recent 
period of Dr. Stanley Hall, Mr. Clowe offers his hypothesis without 
an iota of evidential support. 

Dr. Prince chose to explain the knowledge displayed by the 
Patience Worth personality as follows: 

“Either our concept of what we call the subconscious must be 
radically altered, so as to include potencies of which we hitherto have 
had no knowledge, or else some cause operating through but not 
originating in the subconsciousness of Mrs. Curran must be acknowl- 
edged.”! On one horn of his dilemma Dr. Prince chose to normalize 
the “‘supernormal” aspects of this case. On the other horn he places 
the supernormal explanation. 

Mr. Clowe is not satisfied with either explanation and desires a 
physiological one. Searching among the dust bins and refuse heaps 
of the psychical researcher perhaps, he has unearthed the somewhat 
eroded and badly tarnished theory of the epiphenomenal nature of 
mind, and having made a slight addition and polished up the ancient 
artifact, he presents it as an acceptable assumption as to the true 
nature of mind. This assumption is very much doubted by the more 
thoughtful orthodox psychologists and psychoanalvsts, and is gen- 
erally discarded by most students of psychical research: (a) the 
theory fails to explain telepathy and its freedom from spatial and 
material limitations; (b) the theory breaks down in attempting to 
explain precognition, and its freedom from time limitations; (c) the 
theory is valueless in explaining clairvoyance, which is as common 
perhaps as telepathy, and as free from spatial restrictions. 


Mr. Clowe ignores the fact, mentioned by Dr. Prince and recounted 
at length in the Case of Patience Worth (pages 301-321) that the 
Patience Worth personality was extremely facile in picking up the 
thoughts of her interlocutors. In fact, she toyed with them as a cat 
does with mice. Occasionally she appeared to possess the power of 
precognition as well. The continual evidence of telepathy practised 
by the P.W. personality is in no way explained by Mr. Clowe’s 
exhumation of the old and dusty theory of the epiphenomenal mind. 
The theory of the inheritance of impressed brain cells is not sup- 
ported by any logical argument and does not accord with biological 
speculations with which I am familiar. The hypothesis would not 
appear to contribute anything to our difficult problem. Mr. Clowe 
also may be overemphasizing the part individual cells may play in 


: PN ig Case of Patience Worth, by Walter Franklin Prince, B.S.P.R., 
929, p. 8. 
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normal memory. Some facts of brain surgery appear to support his 
argument, other facts refute it. There seems to be little present clarity, 
even about this premise. Mr. Clowe requires hypothetical ancestors 
who transmitted hypothetical brain cell impressions to a hypothetical 
ancestor of Mrs. Curran, the Patience Worth personality. Patience 
could perhaps have lived out the Telka episodes, but one must find 
more hypothetical ancestors, hypothetical cells, and hypothetical im- 
pressions in a progressive chain reaction to reach the dimmer ages 
of the Sorry Tale. 

Mr. Clowe is on more solid ground when he links the Patience 
Worth phenomena with those of genius. He is in theoretical quag- 
mires when he deals with unpublished books and manuscripts from 
which P. W. may filch her more startling productions, and to which 
she has access, when and how? 

The real cause of these phenomena may have been more acceptably 
explained by a hypothesis offered by Drs. R. H. Thouless and 
B. P. Wiesner. They state: 

“. . in normal thinking and perceiving, I am in the same sort 
of relation to what is going on in the sensory part of my brain and 
nervous system as that of the successful clairvoyant to some externat 
event, and that this relation is established by the same means.” Here 
they invoke the cognitive psi process which in turn requires the inter- 
action of a nonsubstantial but real and active “Shin” or soul. Their 
entire study is very carefully worked out, and avoids the pitfalls into 
which Mr. Clowe’s hypothesis would lead. 

Mr. Clowe assumes that if his theory covers the known data, “we 
should be entitled to hold it until it fails to comprehend all the essen- 
tial facts.” It is my contention that it does not cover the facts in the 


case of Patience Worth. In the field of psi phenomena in general, it is 
altogether lacking. 


Epmonp P. Grrson. 


2“The Psi Processes in Normal and ‘Paranormal’ Psychology,” by R. H. 


Thouless and B. P. Wiesner, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 12, September, 
1948, p. 196. 
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